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Count Leo Tolstoy 
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to our Editor, 
embodyíng  hís 
opinion and ap- | 
preciation of this | 
magazine, from 
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That Greatest Western Sage and Thinker of the Age 


BABA BHARATI | 
730 West 16th St., Los Angeles, Cal. " 
Dear Sir:—My father, Leo Tolstoy, wants me to write and tell you that he was | 
very much interested in your Journal, and that he appreciates very much your arti- | 
cle, “The White Peril,” which he would like to have translated into Russian. 
He has asked a friend of his in England to send you his books, which he hopes WT 
will reach you safely. | 
| He asks you to pardon him for not writing to you himself, but at present he is | 
not quite well and very busy. ІШ 
| Yours truly, hl 
| Russia, Toula, Yassnaya Poliana TATIANA SOUHOTINE | 
December 7th, 1906 | | | 
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TO THEE WE CALL FOR SUCCOR 


O Thou who puttest'the mantle of protection upon the 
shoulders of those who know Thee and holdest their feet in 
the hollow of Thy hand, so that their coming and going is 
not void of Thy guidance, to Thee we call for the Word of 
Truth that is a light in the path of all who travel therein. To 
Thee we call for the succor that is already ours, but which, 
we in our limited sight, fail to catch the radiance of the 
radiance which is the life by which we live, the hope by which 
we reach to Thee, and the love in which our spirit has its 
being. 
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INDIA 
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BY ROSE REINHARDT ANTHON. 


O India! Source of poesy and song, 

Of beauty inexhaustible and rare; 

Where first the rhythm of the march of stars 
Beat on the swooning sense of praying man; 
Where seers entranced do chant the hymn of Love 
In words that hold the mysteries of life, 

That filch from conquering death its victories, 
And bring perfection to the clod and gods; 

Where wisdom's wonderland of deep delights 
Doth flash before the sage's raptured gaze, 

And men do prate of gods that walked and talked, 
Allied themselves with flesh to show the crown 
Renunciation places on the brow 

Of him who wears the garb of selflessness. 

O India! Thy pedestal is thought, 

Thy heart the mysteries the ages wrought. 
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PRAYER OF A “HEATHEN,” 


BY J. C. KIMBALL. 


THE RECENT death of Protap Chunder Mozoomdar* brings to mind an 
incident occurring at the parliament of religions in Chicago twelve years 
ago, which more than anything else I have seen or heard of him, mani- 
fested his wonderful spiritual power. In the formal exercises of the 
parlament, care was taken to exclude all criticism of the so-called heathen 
religions and all efforts to proselyte their adherents, though now and 
then such speakers as Joseph Cook and George Pentecost could not 
resist the temptations to violate all courtesies and ''go for them" face 
to face on the common platform. 

But, besides the formal meetings of the parliament, presided over 
by its officers, a multitude of subsidiary gatherings were held by the 
different Christian denominations, among them morning prayer-meet- 
ings, over which the general officers had no control. At one of these 
prayer-mectings, quite numerously attended by representatives of the 
non-Christian faiths, the spirit of proselytism was let loose. The new- 
comers were prayed for as souls lost in pagan darkness, and exhorted 
by speaker after speaker to forsake their heathen superstitions, come 
to Jesus, and be saved from eternal death by being washed in the blood 
of a crucified Redeemer. It was all doubtless well intended, but an 
exhibition of the missionary zeal of Christianity in its worst form; and 
some of us bearing the Christian name could but be pained and ashamed 
at its occurrence. 

Near the close of the meeting, after a specially denunciatory har- 
rangue, Mozoomdar arose simply to offer prayer, and with the first half- 
dozen words the entire atmosphere was changed. There was no allusion 
to anything which had been said, no petitions in behalf of narrow- 
minded Christian brethren—and some of us have had experience of 
the wounds that can be inflicted by prayers in our behalf—no use 
of Jesus’ words on his cross, "Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do," but simply a great spiritual nature lifting the whole 
assembly above all narrow, dividing, controversial differences into the 
very presence of the grand, uniting, eternal verities—aye, up where he 
seemed to dwell, into the very presence of the Eternal One Himself. 
No art could have devised a more effectual answer to what had been 
said against heathen religion, no wit or logic have put its defenders 
more to shame or more palpably in the wrong, but the best of it was the 
feeling it produced that there was no art about it, nothing but the 
natural outpouring of the man, and that his hearers were made to for- 
get to be ashamed, and we, sympathizers with him, made to forget any 
exultation over them—forget everything but that we were being lifted 
into the joy of a worship and into the beauty of a world such as the 
most Christian of us had never experienced before and never til! then 
known to exist.—Christian Register. 


*Bhai Kod Protap Chunder Mozoomdar was a Hindoo preacher of sub- 
lime eloquence and rare intellectual and spiritual gifts. He visited America 
twice and lectured on spiritual subjects at the chief cities and is remembered by 
all Americans who met and heard him with the deepest respect and love 


NATIONAL SNOBBERY 


BY BABA BHARATI 


LIKE individuals, there are nations who are great snobs. Snobs flourish, 
especially in modern ages, both as individuals and as nations. So long 
as blind conceit will fill some human minds, there will be snobs galore 
in the world. So long as that hateful sentiment, uncultured patriotism, 
will sway the minds of a nation there will be national snobs. Snob- 
bery is born of egotism, and egotism is born of ignorance—ignorance of 
what true greatness is and consists in. True greatness is the mani- 
festation of inherent goodness and all that goodness implies. Goodness 
implies kindness, charity, large-heartedness, unselfishness, tolerance, 
honesty and many other harmonious qualities to which all men bow. 
Above all, goodness is pervaded by humility. The word good is absol- 
lutely Sanscrit. It has come into the English language straight from 
that parent language of humanity. Good, in Sanscrit,—spelled “gud” 
with “4а” soft—means that which is mysterious. Goodness is the ex- 
pression of the hidden and mysterious principle in man—the soul. 
When the mind of man turns inwards into its root, the soul, it absorbs 
from that secret principle all the attributes which goodness comprises. 
The mind is the glass through which the soul reflects its attributes. 
In itself it 1s hidden from all cognition, it exists at the bottom of all 
principles that constitute life. Hence, it may be called the most humble. 
Hence, all knowers of the soul, all whose minds are pervaded by the re- 
flected attributes of the soul, are humble. Egotism is not possible in 
them, for the ego that knows only the body and the physical mind is 
swept away by the radiance of the soul. Snobbery, which is condensed 
egotism, is much more impossible. 

As snobbery in individuals is born of encrusted egotism, born of the 
ignorance of the true source of goodness, national snobbery is based 
upon the same ignorance of the real self of man in the majority of the 
members who compose that nation. This ignorance is due to the purely 
material ideals of a nation's life. All the nations of Europe are at pres- 
ent suffering from the effects of these purely material ideals. Hence 
they are filled with egotism which they betray towards each other 
whenever an opportunity offers itself and are paid back by those nations 
at whom it is directed in their own coin. Condensed egotism—snobbery 
—they dare not show to each other much, lest it would lead to enmity 
and war. Yet, a little of it is let loose now and then by some repre- 
sentative of a nation at another, and a wave of resentment passes over 
the nation attacked and dashes against the attacker. And after both 
have abused each other through the press to their heart’s content, for 
a while, it all subsides and, in time, even gives place to temporary cor- 
diality. England and Germany, for instance, will now and then give 
an exhibition of snobbery to each other, and howl and gnash teeth, only 
to be pacified by the Kings’ meetings, handshakes, and kisses. 

But these national snobs have found an outlet for their surcharged 
snobbery out of Europe—in the East. They give full vent to it at the 
Eastern nations. They have carried this snobbery to the East on board 
the gunboat "Greed." And Western snobbery in the East is solely 
maintained and its prestige kept up by the guns of that boat. The guns 
have, in some places, like India, been landed and the gunless inhabi- 
tants of that place terrorized and tyrannized over into exploitation of 
their country and submission to this snobbery. They wanted to land 
the guns in China and Japan to enjoy the same privileges as those of the 
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British in India. But the shrewd Japanese got scent not only of the 
mystery of the making of guns but also of manipulating them. Ina 
little while they began operations with them against the biggest of these 


Western DS vrants and snobs, without even a challenge or a 
warning, and tl учил snobs viewed the spectacle with awed dismay 
The spectat le facte d for about e ighte en months, exbihiting feats of hero- 


iMm, bravery, patroitism, strategy and gun firing and bombarding, the 

whole Western world hi id never seen or dreamed of, nor has it in its 
annals the story or example of such an all-round crushing defeat as the 
little brown Orientals inflicted upon one of the hugest armies of Russian 
giants. 

The total annihilation of that giant Power, so long the greatest 
menace of Europe, had an instaneous salutory effect upon the snobbery 
of the rest x the Powers. With the blandest complacency they went 
forward, not onlv to shake hands with the Mikado but even congratu- 
lated him on his being the head of a first-class Power like themseh 
The Mikado smiled his thanks with one of those inscrutable Oriental 
smiles which the snobs of the West are too much blinded by their con- 
ceit to understand—to understand that the deepest mental culture and 
refinement is its mystery. The Mikado congratulated himself also that 
the days of Western snobbery and aggression in the Far East were ab- 
solutely over. John Bull, trembling to the tip of his toes, begged for an 
offensive and defensive alliance with his august ally to be able to hold 
his grip on India, his dearest possession, the country whose spoils and 
spoliation alone had made him rich and given him the prestige among 
the Powers. “How d'ye do, Mr. John," said the Mikado, "delighted to 
have you as a friend again." Both Mikado and John knew the busi- 
ness they were at, and while John went away breathing more freely, 
though with the cloud before his mind seeming to deepen all the more, 
the Mikado busied himself straightening out matters at home for the 
next coup—the coup which would establish the Monroe doctrine for 
Asia. 

Now look at the situation—what a transformation the magic of 
the machine-guns has made in the East in eighteen months! The Far 
Eastern atmosphere is not only cleared of all Western swagger but even 
the tone of all Western Powers is ridiculously temperate. Even China 
considered dead only two years ago and its "corpse" about to be cut up 
by the cannibals of Western greed to be devoured, has not only been 
found alive and stirring but has even raised her head and is speaking 
in unmistakable terms of challenge and independence. She has already 
created an army of 200,000 men drilled in the modes of modern warfare, 
and before the year is out she may double the number. The only trace 
of Western swagger still existing in the Far East is in the Philippines— 
in the conduct of some of the un-American American officials now domi- 
neering in that island. But it is moderating, thanks to the Mikado and 
his generals and admirals. Some Americans are conjuring up visions 
of a Japanese invasion of their newly acquired colony in the East, un- 
warranted by the least symptom of any Japanese motive in that direction. 
But the Filipinos stand the chance of being freed from the thraldom of 
American "protection," for the conscience of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people has been and is in favor of it. And soon that conscience may 
grow in strength and take action. ; 

In the Middle East, the smooth-faced Briton is still rampant in 
India. But his swagger and snobbe ту seem to be daily undergoing modi- 
fication, His cannon-ball supremacy in that disarmed country has re- 
ceived a terrible internal shock from the moral effect of Togo and Oyama's 
guns. The Japanese victories over Russia have shot through the con- 
sciousness of all Asia like an electric shock and galvanized it into energy. 
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к 1 y | | 
vows carried into effect as far as 1 This.made all India ! 
one being, for everyone—man, woman or child—saw іп it the | | 
of India's poverty. The authorities were taken entirely aback 
shamelessly tried to kill the movement by force, prosecution and per- \ 
secution, but failed Even the people were astonished at its vitality. 

They found themselves carried away by the tide of its spirit. That | 

spirit, born of divine dispensation, evolved another sentiment—the l 

sentiment of national unity. It expressed itself in another cry, Bande | | 

М атат, which means, "Hail Motherland!" And the sentiment has 4! 

more and more deepened and prompted the people to national and | 

patriotic acts. It culminated in the demand for home rule made by | 

hat national assembly ‘called the Indian Congress, which held its last | 

session in December last. Thus in digging for earthworms, as the Hindoo 

would say, the British in India have drawn out the hooded snake 
In Persia, the Shah, just dead, inaugurated a scheme of reforms for 

his government along Western lines in order to be able to be abreast ІШ 


with Western nations, а scheme which his successor is going to work 
out. Thus it seems that the whole East has been filled with a new life | 
by the example of Japan which has revealed in its consciousness all the | 
potent forces of the ages and fired its heart with hope of freedom from 
European aggression in the near future. In plain language, all Europe 
sees plainly now that the days of the gun-backed snobbery of the West 
on Eastern soils are over, and even in gun-kept India about to be over. 

What qualities do the Westerners possess which make them feel 
so very superior to Easterners that they, in and out of season, proclaim 
it from the house-tops, publish it in books, periodicals and newspapers 


and shout it from the platform and even the pulpit? In the last analy- | | 
sis it will be found by every clear-minded Westerner that it is through the 
drunkenness caused by imbibing the raw spirit of a soulless civilization | 
and the delusion caused by the possession of fire-arms that had so long | l 
conjured up this phantom superiority. The delusion has been dis- 
pelled by the Japanese, but the drunkenness is still in the blood and the 
N brain. The time, however, is fast approaching when it will be cured ШІН)! 1 
| Meanwhile, it will be profitable for the reflective minds of the West to | 


compare the attributes of the Western character with those of the 


1 
h f 
Eastern. | | 
In order to be able to make a just comparison, it would be neces- | |. 
sary, at the very outset, for the Westerner to give up the entirely foolish | ІН! 
1 


idea that the white races of the earth аге possessed of natural merits 
of superiority over the brown and yellow races, as if they are of God's | 
special make—a foolish idea which has made and is making all the trouble | 

between the West and the East. A little reflective thought and a few | | | 
facts of history will tell him that the very reverse is the fact—that the | 
brown and vellow races, having had the start of civilization and mind- 
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and came to the West to learn was the art of gun-firing and the most 
hellish art of modern warfare. She learned them in order to maintain 


her existence and independence from the encroachments of the greedy 
Westerners. With her superior intelligence, she 


twinkle, and, in the recent war, showed how she had outmastered h 


, 
masters in that learning From her now China is learning that Devil's 


art to be able to help her in her guardianship of the interests and inde- 
pendence of the Far East and, finally, of the whole East. India's turn 
to learn will come soon, sooner than the world expects, for we are now 
living in miraculous days, miraculous in the swift changing of the des- 
tinies of snob nations the world over. China and India may demon- 
strate greater braveries, perhaps, than even Japan has done, because 
of their deeper consciousness and because they have been aggressed upon 
more deeply and wantonly than Japan by the national robbers and 
murderers of Europe. 

When the average Westerner will drive out from his mind another 
foolish—rather puerile—idea that civilization consists in possessing à 
snow-bleached skin; wearing a turned-front coat and trousers and hat; 
eating with knife and fork roasted carcases of huge animals and drink- 
ing of ardent liquors; writing and reading all the trash literature of 
materiallife which has not a cent of value judged from the standard of 
permanent interestsof man; in denouncing other nations' manners an 
customs because they are unlike his own; blaspheming the God of 
really godly ancient peoples because he himself has but superficial ideas 


of the Godhead; hunting for material wealth and material pleasures all 
his life because he knows no better; then, and not till then, will he be- 
gin to appreciate that the Eastern's skin is brown or yellow because of 
his climate, that he wears his native coat or cloth because it suits 
conditions of his life, that below that cloth and skin there is a mind richer 
in thoughts and ideals than that of his, that his ideas of eating and 
drinking and living may be more in harmony with the laws of Nature, 
and the literature upon which his mind feeds sheds the light of the 
Spiritual sun upon his mind-lotus opening it petal by petal until the soul 
is revealed to his conscionsness—,through which he revels in the ecstacy 
of God-consciousness, the one end and mission of human life,—that the 
powers of his concentrated, cultured mind are capable of grasping and 
absorbing the genius of the Western mind whenever he wishes to do so, 
that he does not believe in Western progress because it leads into the 
marshes of materiality and because it is a stage his race has long left 
behind in its evolution, that the art of cultivating peace of mind and 
barmony of life is the highest pursuit of human existence and the central 
teaching of true civilization—then, and not til then, will he stop his 
snobbish conduct toward the Easterners, and cultivate their friendship 
to know the true ways of life. 


ex 
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VEDIC SEED-THOUGHTS 


BY BISHWARUP CHATURVEDL 


Now as to offspring: the mother (is) the first; the second element 
the father (is); offspring their junction; procreation (is) the means 
whereby they are conjoined. So far concerning offspring.— Taittirio- 
panishad, Part I, Sutra 5. (Translation by G. R. S. Mead and J. C. Chat- 
topadhyaya. ) 


MOTHER, that which suckles and sustains, is the first element. Per- 
vading life, that which produces and provides, is the second principle, 
the father. Their conjunction is the universe. The means by which 
they are conjoined, procreation, born of the desire for the manifoldness 
of the two-in-one. Out of the unit the many have sprung 

God is the first element; the radiant energy of God, the second 
The third is the atoms thrown into being by the friction of the first and 
second elements. The friction of procreation is the never-ending activity 
of life that resists a vacuum 

Man is the creator; his universe, that which is to hold his creation. 
His creation is himself manifested in actions. 

Mind is the creator; his world—creation—thoughts, the actions by 
which itis manifested. Action is the mother of reaction, and the world— 
Spiritual, mental, physical—the father which provides and protects 
their manifestation 

Naught is there that was not mothered. Naught was mothered 
that was not sustained by the second element which is the father of the 
offspring, and no offspring was that is not the result of the desire of the 
first and second elements, the two-in-one, for manifoldness. 

As the water which droppeth from the vapor-filled atmosphere 
was mothered by the ocean and drawn by the sun's rays unto heights 
to drop again as dew to earth, the offspring of the external mother- 
father Nature, so each action, personal and universal, was mothered by 
the Mother-Father Divinity in man or Nature (elements). 

Out of silence no sound can be born. As there is naught that is 
noiseless, there can be no silence. The silence is but the sound of Na- 
ture’s ceaseless activity. Out of a void nothing. manifested can issue. 
A vacuum must ever destroy its own emptiness. So when activity 
ceases in the mind of man, its vital forces destroy themselves, the Moth- 
er-Father spark is dethroned and destruction reigns. 

Love is the mother; the father mankind is; the offspring the deed 
that is a projected manifestation of love, a blessing,a service. Each 
to-day is mothered in yesterday and fathered in Time, and each yester- 
day hath given to projection a manifested self in to-day. 

Every word that is, was fostered by the parents who conjoined by 
desire to cheat annihilation, to prevent a vacuum. The wink of the 
;ye is but the desire to create an offspring from that action. The whisper 
of the night wind reproduces itself in an offspring by that still activity. 
The beat of the heart is child to one gone before and mother to that 
which shall follow. The throb of love is the creator of worlds to come, 
and traces its being to the breath of the Creator. 

The sun shall ever be followed by a shadow and a shadow shall run 
before the sun. Activity is the artery of God that pulses through each 
desire of the mother-father reproduction in every minute atom that 
hath sprung from the Universal Parents in their desire for manifoldness. 
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STORIES OF INDIA 


BY ROSE REINHARDT ANTHON 


THE SPOOK OF THE IDLE MIND 


THE SUN'S 7 thwart th: 1 tr: і upi +} Ф throw 
1 their ( | ove | f the large hor tead of 
rich mer nt who sat t g ] u cool of the 
yf rious si irn in tu ice 
e ple of his dreaming 1 
ind th with great hollow eves that 
dowland The merchant had not 
rd hi | Не } O1 fel 
ime S the ti d mer 
aid the newcomer 
& т І | nt 
" siad the other laconicall 
How d | w that you can do 
my 1 everything, and how am I to ( yu 
ir, as I have tried myself rrinned the thir t 
iat are your wages?" the merchant asked 
"Nothing," was the quick rejoin 
"What is your accustomed diet?" again the merchant asked 
“Nothing, si it clothing from you nor a place to sleep 
ill make only in our contract, if vou rea want me 


moment of m 
is all I ask 


The surprised merchant thought a moment, then sai 


"You are a strange man, my friend. You come to me for work 
asking nothing in return for your services but the promise that I k 


constantly employed, giving you neither respite nor 


"One thing more," quickly interj 
must promise not to discharge me, but you mustallow me to leave you 
without a moment's notice at my own will Now, is this a bargain, O 
merchant?” 
"Yes. my man, 
1 


much to my 


"Now," retorted the n Give me somethi to do at 
once according to our contract." 
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The merchant, greatly pleased by the willingness of the int to 


begin work at once, said: 


“See those barns. They 
vish to have thoroughly clear 
ake you at least a half dozen years 
one out yonder, that is, if you reall 

Without a moment’s hestitation, the new servant departed, gliding 

5 


1 m à - 
nerchant sat down again on hi 


silently toward the barn, while the 1 

veranda to congratulate hir his good fortune in receiving so 
great a prize as this serv: hed not a moment's idleness nor 
а: sired pav, food Or clot S Services. But hardlv had these 


pleasant reveries passed through his mind, or the smile deepened in his 


eyes, ere the servant again stood before him saying 
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t, merchant Ouick! Give me more v 
nd must be g nployment at onc 
he n té oui 
re } i 
| е] тк t," retorted 
ee for і id the n e, give me 
is our contract, you know. I fulfill my part, í 
tl ierchant had reached the 
1 ind order 5 uf twenty 
wenty days to bring it about 
t the man before him and 
hat in order.’ But hardly had th 
sight ere he returned with the 
master, give me more work 
went to the third and fourth | 
r of the master as he pointed out, 
barns were all renovated, arranged and put yerfect 
order, the merchant rave him other tasks to do jut each and even 


task was completed to his entire satisfaction, even before he could form- 
ulate his thoughts to find another task. And ever at his side was his 
servant his request for more work. “Merchant, I must work 
Give me work.” 


At last, the master had exhausted all his means of providing work 
for the new servant, and the servant grinned a ghastly smile that made 
the master's blood run cold. He picked up a fowl that clucked past 
them in secure innocence, grabbed it by the neck and, swinging it above 
their heads, dashed the quivering thing on the ground at their feet, 
breaking all its bones, at the same time shrieking: 

"Some work, some work. I told you to keep me employed. 

He rushed into the house pulling down all that stood in his way 
In a little while, the merchant heard his wife and children screaming 
and saw them running toward him with the clothes pulled from their 
sweet bodies and their eyes bulging from their sockets. 

'A man, O papa, has destroyed our images. He is pulling down 
our draperies and breaking all our beautiful things.' 

The merchant entered his house only to see pots, kettles, images 
and draperies flying in all directions, and the house fairly littered with 
broken house utensils. And now he saw that the very rafters of the 
house were in danger of being pulled from their place, by the frenzied 
onslaught of the enfuriated servant who, through all the destruction he 
wrought, shrieked out: 

"Work, work, I must work." 

Crazed with fear, the merchant drew his wife and little ones to him, 
trying to devise some means by which a greater catastrophe might be 
averted, when he saw coming straight toward him a man in the saffron 
robes of a sage who with a kindlv voice said to him: 

“What is it, my children, that causes your fear and distress? What 
has happened?" 

But ere he had finished the merchant burst forth with the whole 
terrible story of his wierd experience with the grinning, ghastly visitor. 

"Oh, is that it? Well, listen to me. You see that pole in your 
хешу. Call your servant and command him to climb up and down 
up and down the pole until you tell him to cease. Do this, and you 
shall see the result of your commands at once." , 

Тһе merchant entered his house as best he could, by dodging the 
missiles of his household goods that were flying all about him, and call- 


"Work! work! с ] to give e worl I 
told vou it would be a 11 е unemploye: 
The merchant I shout py 
І have worl ( S We ior 1 plent 
To the pole," he said. “Scale this pole Ascend and descen: e same 
until I tell you to stop." 
ant grinned, ууу his teeth and gun beneath his 
lip 
( At | wit ір cti 
screaming voice d 
Dumb witl sage who stood look 
2. 
ind what t? 


It is the unchained 


hen the mind is unemployed. 


vs the household of our in 
h 


It is the fiend of destruction that destri 

self. Itis the imp of perversity that denies the existence of the childre 
of our hopes, and chases from the throne-room of our soul its ho 
ideals. An idle mind, my son, is the child of the undisciplined. 1 


its root in chaos and leads unto death 

Just then the happy shout of his little daugh 
the merchant. With a rush she bounded toward him and 
on his breast. “Come, father, the sherbet and sweets are ready for 


thee," The merchant had been asleep. The horror had been a dream. 


flung herself 


THE SOUL AND ITS GUIDE 


BY BRAJABALA DASI. 
(A Girl of 18.) 


Gop 15 Love—All-Love, all-pervading Love. Love is All-in-All. 
Love or God is our Soul, which is the spring through which the Divine 
jssence of the Lord—Love—bubbles. In some this love has not 
found a crevice, or an opportunity to bubble to the surface; while 
in others the spring is continuously bubbling to the surface, and be- 
comes streams—vibrations—of Love, going out in all directions 

Also, compare the Soul with a lamp, and this essence or love with 
the oil in the lamp, for without the oil the lamp cannot burn, and with- 
out love our bodies cannot exist. The light of the lamp is seen or felt 
by its radiation, and the Soul’s light—love—is seen and felt by the 
radiation —vibration—of love. Now when.the sun is shining, its 
radiations being stronger than those of the burning lamp, all that is 
visible to the naked eye is its flame. 

Let the sun represent God and the lamp our spiritual guide or 
Christ. People suddenly coming from total darkness are blinded by 
the sunlight. When the sun sets and the earth is enveloped in dark- 
ness, a torch—spiritual guide—is held before to guide us on our way. 
We follow its light until the darkness of night (ignorance) melts before 
the rising sun—the vision of God, and we аге face to face with the 
Source, Sustainer and Goal of life Then God and Guide merge into 
one, 
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LOSS OF THE CHRIST-SPIRIT IN CHRISTENDOM. 


BY P. RAMANATHAN, K. C., C. M. G. 
(Solicitor-General of Ceylon) 


WHAT THOUGH conclaves of learned Bishops, backed by the authority 
of puissant Emperors, undertook to determine for Western Nations 
what the Christian Creed should be? It is admitted by some of the 
most sagacious of Christian theologians to be only a formula of words, 
difficult to understand and impossible to realize, The great Athanasius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, candidly confessed that as often as he tried to 
meditate, for instance, on the divinity of the Logos, his efforts recoiled 
on themselves, and the more he thought of it, the less he comprehended 
it (Athanasius, Tom. I, p. S08). St. Augustine (A. C. 430) also owned 
that there are more things in the Bible he did not understand than those 
he did. And we have the testimony in our own days of Cardinal New- 
man that "every article of the Christian Creed, whether as held by the 
Catholics or by the Protestants, is beset with intellectual difficulties, 
and it is a simple fact," said he, "that for myself I cannot answer those 
difficulties." Thus has dogma taken the place of the quickening pre- 
cepts of Jesus and Paul. The Christiamty taught by these masters 
has been, alas, "killed" (II Cor. 3:6) by unsound interpretation, and 
there remains now instead Clurchianity or an aggregate of different 
literary and historical problems full of vain "questions and strijes oj 
words" (1 Tim. 4:4), wholly incapable of making man wise unto salva- 
tion (II Tim. 3:15). The educated intellects of the Western world, 
in full appreciation of the fact that, if moral principles and the personal 
history of the heroes of the Bible were expunged from it, little would 
remain for intelligent comprehension or practical acceptance, have 
agreed, some to discredit the lights of the Church, others to view the 
salvation preached by Jesus as an idle fancy. What disastrous conse- 
quences have flown from a want of sound religious knowledge and be- 
lief in a future! People have become steeped in worldliness, materialism, 
irreverence and atheism. 

A worldly minded person is a stumbling block unto himself and to 
every guileless person. He is what St. Paul calls a Lover of Self. To 
give the full sense of the words in II Tim. 3:2-7: "In the domestic 
circle, the Lover of Self or self-lover pays no heed to the voice of his 
natural guardians, is devoid of affection for those whom he should love, 
is unthankful, not willing to oblige, nor easily pacified. Abroad, he 
puts on the appearance of goodness without believing in its virtue, is 
false in friendship, given to belittling others, boastful of his own deeds, 
unforgiving, scornful, much inclined to the pleasures of the senses, easily 

urged by external influences, and led away by divers desires." 

A person actuated by self-love is a menace alike to the household 
and state. Mere intellectual education makes the self-lover skilled 
in the art of doing without compunction what others of fine feeling are 
ashamed, or have not the heart, to do. Не is often a clever rogue— 
great in evading detection. When selfish persons take to economical 
life, and deal with the creation and distribution of commodities necessary 
for the maintenance and comfort of the body, they adulterate food- 
stuffs, resort to mean devices in production, and charge excessive prices 
for the articles made or carried, Others resort to what is called “pool- 
ing" in America, or the sweeping together of commercial interests so as 
to form monopolies or "trusts," the profits of which go to enrich them 
at the expense of the ordinary consumer. "They raise and lower prices 
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at will and care not for the fate of the petty trader. Not content with 
the advantages enjoyed by them, they invade the political arena and 
buy up largely the elective power of the people. They then press on all 
sides upon the government and endeavor to control legislation at their 
wil. In the field of literature, too, their baneful influence is in the 
ascendant. They form the largest portion of the nation, and their 
taste for reading is all in the line of sentimental and sensational amuse- 
ment. Consequently, those who are engaged in the production of books, 
magazines, and newspapers find themselves obliged to write and pub- 
lish what is funny, fanciful, and thrilling, to the serious neglect of the 
higher life of humanity. The materialism of the age has affected the 
very teachers of spirituality. Мапу and wealthy are the churches, and 
learned and eloquent are the preachers, but the congregations and the 
rulers thereof have agreed to don and doff their religion with their Sun- 
day clothes. The constituted leaders of religion do not appear to have 
a hold on the people and they are all, with the exception of a few, drift- 
ing to the perils of a life devoid of a goal. As to the scientists, who are 
nobly lahouring in the colleges and other places, their discoveries have 
been applied to the further materialization of the country by sensuous 
seekers of the "almighty dollar." 

Spirituality may be said to be just trying to live in exceptional 
places only, for the self-lover is rampant everywhere. An undeveloped 
multitude—undeveloped in love and light, undeveloped in the art of 
distinguishing between that which is perishable and imperishable—un- 
developed in spiritual discernment—has been made immensely power- 
ful by the elective franchise and is rapidly disintegrating the influence 
for good of the highest and best part of England and other countries 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In the East end of London and other 
poverty-stricken cities of the Western world, gaunt women with tangles 
of matted hair and wild eyes, move through filthy courts amidst filthier 
men deep in drink, gibbering and cursing. When I turn from this, 
says a cultured Englishman, speaking of England in particular, and see 
deadly respectability quaffing its wine and discussing the rise and fall 
of stocks; when I see the struggle, the fear, the envy, the profound in- 
fidelity in which the moneyed classes live; when the faces of their child- 
ren come to me pleading, pleading—every bit as the children of the city 
poor—íor one touch of nature; of children who have been stuffed with 
lies all their lives, who have been told that they cannot do without this 
and that and a thousand things, all of which are wholly unnecessary; 
of children who have been taught to reverence, ridicule, and sleep in 
unbelief and act against all their true instincts, till their young judg- 
ments are confused and their finer impulses actually cease to be a guide 
to them; when I hear and see the droning and see-sawing of pulpits, 
when the vision of perfect vulgarity and commonplaceness called society 
arises upon me with all its theory of what it is to be a lady or a gentle- 
man, of exclusiveness and of being in the swim, of the drivel of aristo- 
cratic connections, of drawing-rooms and animated clothes pegs; when 
I see the sea of infidelity and of unbelief in externals spreading among 
town councillors, cabinet ministers, members of Parlament, generals, 
judges, bishops; when I look for help from the guides and see only a 
dead waste of simpering faces, O England, whither, strangled, tied, 
and bound, art thou come? asks this spiritually-minded man. 

Similarlv situated are other countries of Europe and America. 
Their governors find themselves paralyzed in the performance of their 
duty of keeping order amidst this seething, selfish humanity. 

Are not the complex problems of Western civilizations due to an 
imperfect appreciation on the part of the governors and the governed 
as to what Progress is? Does not true Progress mean growth of the 
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Spirit in Light and Love? Is not civilization the force intended to 
develop self-love into neighborly love, and neighborly love into Christly 
Love, or the love that would labour for others unthanked and unrec- 
ognized, just as God works in the world of men for their own good, u 
seen and caring naught for their praises and abuses? What have the 
governments of Christian countries done to develop spiritual growth? 
Is not the first step in this growth the distinction between the ope :rishable 
and the imperishable, between the body and the spirit; and what book 
is there in the West which contains so much teaching on Spiritual Dis- 
cernment as the Bible? Should it not be rightly interpreted and made 
to be a living force among the people, instead of the discredited book it 
has become? 

It is earnestly submitted that though the dogmas of the Church 
are, in the words of Cardinal Newman, “beset with intellectual dif- 
culties" and are not to be explained, yet the doctrines of Jesus are neither 
difficult to understand nor ine xplicab le, for the simple reason that he 
taught those who were hungering for L ight nothing more than what he 
actually knew as real Truth and what may still be verified by similar 
seekers. No longer should his authority be made to rest only on the 
historical problems relating to the authenticity of the books of the New 
Testament and the dogmas of the Church, for then Jesus and the other 
Sages of Judaea will continue till the end of time to be inipeached. The 
most certain proofs of their genuineness are to be found in the experiences 
of those living men who have progressed in spirit and attained the same 
state which they did. It is only they who can explain the true meaning 
of the words and acts of Jesus. “God has made us able ministers of the 
New Testament," said Paul, "not of the letter but of the Spirit; for the 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life." (II Cor, 3:6). Books of Spirit- 
ual Knowledge are not to be interpreted by men of worldly learning 
but by men who by sanctification have attained to a knowledge of God, 
and to whom the mysteries of the Kingdom of God have been laid bare. 
As the unwritten Traditional Interpretation of the words of Jesus have 
been lost to the nations of the West, the only way of restoring the “Spirit” 
or the true meaning of the words of the Bible is to secure their interpre- 
tation by “able ministers" from the East who are now living, and on 
whom the effulgence of His grace has been shed, 

They are called in India Jivanmmuktas (the Liberated Ones) or 
Jnanis (Knowers of God). They are the “anointed” of God. The 
Western Nations of the world know of only one Christ, but India knows 
of scores in each generation, busy saving seekers from the perils of athe- 
ism and materialism, and leading them to God. May they restore to 
Western Nations the "Key of Knowledge" (Luke 11:52)—the Key 
called Knowledge of God—and interpret truly the teachings of Jesus, 
and the early Sages of Judaea!—From "Тһе Culture of the Soul Amony 
Western Nations," G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


Love stoops to the feet of all and embraces life. Love is the source 
of all, Love is a law unto itself. Love is law unto man and unto 
woman. Spirit eyes to them by Love were given, to see the smiling 
world within, to see what Love willeth them to be.—From "Krishna," 
by Baba Bharati. 


Men should be judged, not by their tint of skin, 
The food they eat, the vintage that they drink; 
Nor by the way they fight or love or sin, | 
But by the quality of thought they think.—Lawrence Hope 
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An Anglo-Indian Romance Founded on Real Facts, 


BY BABA BHARATI 
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again to the Saint, but, wondering how this 


hs of the jungle, t 


to a pond 
brought hin 
leading to its edges could exist in the 


from the clearing and found, to his 
lake had vanished, and immediately 

Mystified by this miracle, Jim turned 
1 lf undergoing a strange spirit: 


the Engli 


Hindoo Saint Althoug ssed of an eut 
ciple of the Saint, the la lered Tim ies. Be- 
fore leaving, however, the g told Jim that if his v hould 


directed 


beer 


endure, they would ag: at a place to which ` 
Starting to go, Jim picked up his gun and looked at t! 
lying dead a few cubits from where he stood. The deer 

Proceeding in the direction the Yogi pointed out to hi 
Mithoo, his Hindoo servant, who half crazed had been sear hir ғ”! 
affectionate meeting takes place іп which the servant finds his m 
almost beyond recognition. The master, erstwhile hard and unju: 
kind, considerate and almost brotherly. Jim relates to him part of 1 
and asks him to aid him in his resolution to give up home, wife and « 
the Yogi. After an affecting scene, Mithoo promises to do so and th 
homeward 

Reaching there, Jim tries to keep his experience from his wife, Elizabeth, 
for the time at least, She, quick to note each shade of feeling in her husband, 
realizes something unusual is on his mind. After much questioning he tells her 
all, also his resolution to follow the Yogi, with her consent. Waiting for her 
opinion he finds his wife apparently unconscious, looking stonily at the wall 

Elizabeth recovers to find Jim in the rack of uncertainty between his desire 
to follow the Yogi and his love for her. She upon the plan that he shall go 
to the Yogi for six months’ training and at the end of six months return to her 
n made as to his future course. In the meantime, through the g 


m, Jim encountered 
r him. An 
ter changed 
has become 
adventure, 
1110 and join 
proceed 
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to follow a Yogi. This rumor, following close upon Jim's request for 
absence, provokes consternation and his superior officers look upon him as 
tim of a Hindoo impostor or hypnotist 
But while the officers are planning w 
ure, he, in the dead of night, and without telling his wife, stea 
Yogi. Beforeheleaves his home, Mithoo hands him a paper with full directions 
for the journey and a watchword. Being also admonished to bring no money, 
Jim gives Mithoo the money he had with him, and darts away and disappears in 


the darkness 


'5 and means to prevent [im's depart- 


Is forth to find the 


CHAPTER XI. 
Jim RAN and ran for a long while along the road to the jungle that 
the Yogi's message had told him to take. The night was dark except 
for the sheen of the stars, the brilliant stars of the deep blue bowl of the 
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Indian heavens. All was silence save for the buzz of insects, the sleepy 
chirp of some birds and the heart-thrilling melodies of songsters. The 
air was breezy and balmy in itself, but now and then whiffs of the strong 
perfume of mango blossoms intoxicated the senses of Jim as he slackened 
his pace. 

All the time he was running, his mind was absorbed in one thought, 
in one word—the Yogi. At last he was going to his Yogi, his spiritual 
master, that wonderíul being of love who had transformed his charac- 
ter in an hour, the spiritual alchemist who had turned his heart of iron 
into gold by a glance. 

He was running to cover the distance of the half-way where he 
would meet the Yogi’s messenger as soon as he could. The faster he 
ran, the slower he thought his pace was. He wished he had wings. 
His shoes he felt as burdens and twice he thought of getting rid. of them, 
for he felt as if he could run faster without them. Besides, they made 
noise. This made him check his speed; he walked slowly, so as to make 
no sound. Не did not meet a single human being on the road, but the 
sound of his shoes aroused some jackals in the bushes on the roadside 
and made them run across the road to flee to a safe distance. He walked 
slowly for another reason also, lest he would get tired, for the thought 
came to him that from now on he would have to make all journeys on 
foot. 

The thought of his wife and child or home never for even a second 
crossed his mind. He did not even think of himself, who he was, where 
he was going. He was thinking only of the Yogi, thinking when he 
would meet him. He walked and walked for tniles absorbed in that 
one thought and its happy anticipations. Now and then he passed 
through a village which was on the road and stray dogs, roused out of 
sleep, barked at him, but he hardly noticed them or their bark. À 
village watchman once shouted to him, from a distance, a challenge as 
to who he was, but he heard nothing, heeded nothing. 

He was now passing a part of the road which was pitchdark on ac- 
count of the dense foliage of close-standing trees on both sides of the 
road, whose spreading branches made a canopy overhead. But he 
walked through the deep gloom fearlessly. He saw through it as if it 
was all lighted. He was oblivious of the outer world, of his immediate 
surroundings, oblivious of even the road on which he was walking. 

Suddenly he felt his passage obstructed. A tall figure, shadowy 
in the gloom, stood before him and spoke to him in a low voice, “Have 
you the watchword?” 

Jim started and awoke from his absorption, stopped and took 
thought for a few seconds, and shouted, "Seetá Ram.” 

The figure said, "Speak low when you speak. Seeta Кат to you, 
blessed one. Follow me.”’ 

Jim followed the figure in awed silence. The figure was wrapped 
іп а long robe from head to foot and walked and looked from behind as 
a ghost. But Jim was not thinking of ghosts at the time. He was 
thinking of the Yogi. He was dying to meet him; so he said, after he 
had followed a little, descending from the road into the fields covered 
with ripe crops, "Shall I meet the Yogi now? Is he anywhere near here?" 

"No," was the answer, in the same undertone in which Jim had 
asked the question, "you will see him later on. I will take you to him. 
Come quickly now, but do not make much noise with your shoes." 

Jim did as he was told. He walked swiftly, almost on tiptoe, over 
a path only two feet wide, on both sides of which tall crops of corn 
stood in thick profusion, Jim was in the ecstasy of this novel exper- 
ience and was enjoying it, with the sweet spring breeze blowing in his 
face, the perfume of mango blossoms drugging his senses. So excited 
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he was that he did not notice a break in the path, and stumbled and 
fell. Quickly the figure turned and raised him as he said, "Are vou 
hurt, Sáhib? Your shoes are in the way, Sahib. Now look at the path 
as you walk.” 

"Shall I throw away the shoes here?" Jim asked as he followed. 

"No, not here," was the answer, "you will take them off where I 
tell you to do so.” 

They had now entered a hamlet, at the entrance of which a dog gave 
a sleepy growl. 

"Stop, Motá, go to sleep. We are not thieves," said the figure 
softly to the dog who, recognizing the voice of the speaker, did as he 
was told. А few steps more and the figure turned to the left and stood 
at the door of a hut, opened the padlock and pushed open the door, 
slowly, softly, silently. ‘Come in," he said in a whisper to Jim. As 
Jim entered he found it all dark. The figure caught him by the hand 
after shutting and bolting the door. "I will lead vou. Come, no fear, 
Step down here," he said again as he assisted Jim out of the room into 
a little courtyard, at the other side of which there was another hut, the 
door of which the Yogi's messenger pushed open and led Jim through. 

The hut was lighted by an earthen castor-oil lamp on a low, earthen 
stand, near which was spread a blanket on the mud floor. The Yogi's 
messenger, after bolting the door, asked Jim to sit on that blanket, and 
as he did so the other threw away from his head the blanket-covering, 
and Jim, for the first time, saw his face and figure. What a beautiful 
face, what a beautiful figure! 

Long matted locks browned with dust was the background of a 
face whose regular features with their golden color, were as 1f carved by 
an ancient sculptor. The long beard and thick, silky mustache intensi- 
fied the glow of spirituality of the countenance. The flowing saffron- 
colored cotton robe revealed the contours of a physique as symmetrical 
as the features of the face, As he sat down and pushed forward the wick 
of the lamp and made it burn more brightly, Jim, studying that face 
and that form at closer quarters, was soon lost in admiration. "А holy 
man," he exclaimed within himself, “from top to bottom, a holy man 
from top to bottom.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


GREETING HIS admiring eyes with a look and smile of gratitude, the 
ascetic said, with great tenderness: 

“Blessed one, I welcome you to the discipleship of our great Gooroo. 
You are very fortunate to have met him. He is the touchstone which 
turns every iron mind of ignorance into the gold of wisdom and love. 
But we have no time to lose here. I am commanded to cover your white 
face with this brown paint, so that you can travel with ine by rail gart 
to where our Gooroo is. You see, Sáhib, you bave à white color, a 
Sáhib's color and face, so I cannot take you with me in the rail gari 
without attracting attention, and, maybe, your people will have me 
arrested and vou taken back to your regiment. This paint will cover 
vour color and yet will look so natural that it will be taken as flesh color. 
It is a wonderful body paint which our Gooroo has taught us. I will 
take it off as soon as I reach the place where our Gooroo is. Are you 
willing to have it done? For I have no time; we must catch the mail 
train at two o'clock and reach his lotus feet by five.” 

Jim smiled and said: “You сап do anything you like with me, I 
am willing to do anything, subject myself to anything to be with the 
Yogi, our Gooroo. I have no fear, for I am in the holiest company, 
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whose very atmosphere I do not deserve to enjoy. I have been a brute 
all my life, sir." 

As Jim said the last words his eyes became moist and he bent his 
head to hide them. 

"But you have touched the touchstone and already you are getting 
to be divine,” replied the ascetic in a melting tone of spontaneous sym- 
pathy, for his eyes, too, were moist from the vibrations of Jim’s voice, 
"soon you will be in heaven itself. But І must begin my business. Will 
you please put up your head?” 

As Jim did so, the ascetic did quick work with the paint on his face 
and neck. "Then he painted his hands and arms up to the elbows and 
feet and legs up to the knees, Jim's feet being now bare as he took off 
his shoes at the request of his companion, He was then asked to stand, 
As he did so, the ascetic gave him a flowing saffron robe like his own 
which, when he wore, covered him from neck to foot. His head, ears 
and back of the neck were also covered with the same-colored cotton 
cap which holy men in India alone wear. All this took only ten minutes. 
The ascetic then brought some stones and a small gunny-sack in which 
he asked Jim to put his shoes with the stones and tie it into a bundle 
As Jim did so, the other motioned him to follow him with the bundle. 

Noiselessly they passed out of the hut into the street, and with swift 
steps went back to the dark avenue of trees where Jim had met the 
ascetic. There stood an ekká, the tiny horse-cart so common in Upper 
India, hid behind a huge tree. As the ascetic approached it, the driver 
fell at his feet and bowed low: 

"Sheo Saran,” said the ascetic addressing him and putting his right 
hand of blessing upon his head as he rose, “drive as fast as you can to 
the station." 

“Whatever your command," replied the other, with bent head and 
folded hands, “my horse will run more quickly than the dák gari (mail 
train), the moment you will sit in the ekká." 

And the strong, stout pony did as his master had boasted. With 
the velocity of a whirlwind the cart swept over the road, making all 
the jackals run away in fright, and rousing most of the nearby villagers 
and village dogs, with the tremendous noise made by its small wheels, 
as well as the sleeping crows and owls in the tops of the trees, making 
them caw and screech. 

In little more than an hour the railway station was reached. A 
very small station next to that of the cantonment city, about eight 
miles away. The ekká-wallá went in and bought two tickets, the des- 
tination of which the ascetic had whispered into his ear. Another ten 
minutes and the train was in sight. 

"Sheo Saran, now we go," said the ascetic, turning to the ekká- 
wallá, "not a word to a single soul, and go home by another road. You 
will see me again as soon as Ráma wishes." 

"Just as your command is, holy one, your command will obey 
itself as it did when I gave the Sáhib's servant your letter tonight." 

Jim looked atthim with a smile of gratitude and returned his salaam 
by bending his head even as he did to him, a kindness and courtesy he 
had never shown before in response to the salaam of even a Rajah or a 
nobleman of the country. Sheo Saran dropped again at the feet of the 
ascetic, who again blessing him exclaimed, ‘‘Seeta Rám” to him. 

"Seetá Rám," said the ekká man in response to him, and also to 
Jim, at which Jim, understanding that it was a divine salutation at the 
meeting and parting of friends, cried, "Seetá Rám," to him several 
times, bursting with goodwill and joy. 

The train crashed into the station, and Jim and the Saint got into 
a third-class compartment after much difficulty, on account of the pro- 
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testations and resistance from the crowd of passengers who had been 
huddled together along with their huge baggages. There were already 
ten passengers within that enclosure of about six feet by ten; five on 
each bench, and the space between the benches filled high and full with 
bundles of the poor occupants, who all sat bolt upright. So Jim and 
his holy companion had to stand, there being not an inch of space on 
the benches or between the benches, They had to move some of the 
bundles to secure standing-room. The door was shut, the bell rang, the 
engine whistled and the train moved again. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WHEN THE train moved, the loud protestations softened into growls, 
which meant that the unfortunate human sardines, packed in that rail- 
car box, were about to reconcile themselves to their lot. The Saint 
stretched out his right hand slowly, and said to the grumbling crowd: 

"We are sorry thus to overcrowd you, but the station-master put 
us in here. I know it causes you inconvenience, but we will stand all 
the way just where we are standing now, and before long we shall be 
gone." 

These few words spoken with absolute kindness and sympathy had 
a magic effect upon them all, except one who sat in the corner where 
the two newcomers were standing. 

"But you shut out my air, standing before the window. 
words do not save me from suffocation.” 

"Stop, you growling fool," cried an old man on the other side of 
the compartment, “it is better to be suffocated by holy presence than 
to draw sinful breath in the free breeze. Can't vou see that these are 
saints? Open your eyes, you old sinner, and look about yourself.” 

The grumbler man had been snoring away, ensconced in that corner, 
before the newcomers came, Hence the taunt at the conclusion of the 
scolding speech of the old man who, with most of the other passengers, 
envied his sleep. 

The grumbling sleeper did open his eyes and looked at the saints, 
and, with head bent with reverence, said: 

“Мағ karo, Máhráj, páon lágé, Máhráj—forgive me, holy one, I 
bow at your feet, holy one.” 

Jim was standing all this while with his eyes shut as the ascetic 
had asked him to do before entering the carriage, to conceal his blue 
eyes. The toning down of swearing protests and growls into such 
reverential spirit through a few kind words from his companion, gave 
him a glimpse into the inner consciousness of the native of the country 
whom he had hated so long. He was admiring this spirit of homage 
paid to his holy robe, with many regrets for the ill treatment which his 
native servants and soldiers had received from him. When the growl- 
ing sleeper touched his knees and paid the homage due to a saint, he 
felt so ashamed to receive it that he felt like telling him that he was a 
brute and did not deserve it. But his companion had also told him 
not to speak, hence he could not express what he felt in his heart. But 
this restraint filled him with curiosity to look at the crowd, to see what 
sort of people they were. So he opened his eyes just a little to observe, 
yet not to be observed. 

He saw they were all up-country men of the poor class, with half- 
soiled turbans and full-soiled cotton jackets over dusty dhotis. Yet 
some of them possessed such regular and delicate features as most of 
his countrymen of even rich and high lineage might envy, Some of 
them were light complexioned, others brown, others quite dark; all of 
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them had in their face a light which was visible in spite of the dim shine 
of the oil-lamp suspended from the roof of the next compartment, and 
im sighed as he said to himself: 


" After all, man's 1deas of men and things are nothing but what he 
is taught to think. All these years, with my mind stuffed with the pre- 
judiced ideas of others., I thought these people as nothing better than 
human beasts or semi-savages and treated them as such. But now, 
with my mind illuminated even a little by its own inner light, the light 
of the soul, through the grace of the holy one, I see that they are, às à 
race, far more cultured in mind and body than we. I have seen only а 
httle of them as vet with my cleared vision, but that little is enough to 
give me a glimpse of their inner consciousne 'ss which is so essentially 
spiritual. And yet in our bloated conceit, how unjustly and aggressive- 
ly we treat and rule them. Even in these railway carriages, where they 
have paid for their seats, and, therefore, have a right to be treated with 
civility due to patrons, they are pushed, abused and insulted and treated 
as cattle. And yet, in spite of all this injustice and aggression, how kind, 


gentle and philosophic they are! How selfish, shamefully selfish, is the 
policy of our rule all round! Th it selfish policy pervades the manage- 
ment of even this private railway company. Here in these carnages 


these poor passengers are crowded together without any regard for their 
comfort or convenience, while we, Sáhibs, even when we travel third- 
class for want of money, are provided with exclusive compartments 
where natives, however respectable, cannot enter. Oh, some day, | 
feel it, a retribution is sooner or later sure to overtake us." 

These thoughts passed through Jim’s mind more quickly than it 
takes to tell, while his companion stood still as a statue, and the pas- 
sengers were discussing the benefits derived from the association of 
saints in general and the saints present there in particular. The scold- 
ing old man of the corner, who seemed, from a portion of his holy thread 
exposed about his neck, to be a Brahman, recited his experience with a 
saint whom he had met in the rail gári a few months before, who told 
himall his future, much of which had already come true and whose few words 
of wisdom had illumined his dark mind and chased away all evil thoughts. 

“I once met a sádhoo," said another, seated opposite to the old 
man, "some four years ago who cured my Sáhib, whom I serve as a 
domestic servant, of all his badmáshi (blackguardism). Не was a 
great badmásh, a very saitan's son. He would find fault with me for 
nothing, lose his temper and beat me till I would ery out for mercy. I 
could not give up his service because my mother was old and ill and de- 
pended upon me, her only son, for sustenance. My mother told me 
many times to give up service under him and seek some other, but I 
could get no other, and the Memsáhib was very kind-hearted and loved 
me and implored me never to leave her. She scolded the Sáhib many 
times for striking me, but the beast never knew better. One day a 
saint came to my mother, while she was weeping, on account of the 
Sahib having beaten me the day before, and said, ‘Give this to your 
son, when he comes home tonight, to wear around his neck and his 
Sahib will never beat him again.’ He gave her this amulet,” and the 
man pointed to a square silver amulet fastened around his neck, “this 
magic amulet, which has cured the Sahib of his badmáshi. The charm 
acted from the very next day, and ever since, four years now, he has 
treated me with the utmost kindness, loves me as his own son, increased 
my pay, besides giving me buksheesh every now and then. The Mem- 
sáhib is astonished, but the Sdhib is more astonished than she and often 
asks me laughingly, ‘Tell me, what has become of my temper? You 
seem to haveturnedmagician.’ I laugh and salaam him but say nothing.” 
(To be continued) 
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PEEPS INTO THE PURDAH 


BY BABA BHARATI. 
THE HINDOO WIFE. 
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CIV g it from all sides. 

She may be pitied by her modern sister of the West for her old- 
worldness, her unprogressn ег unassertiveness, and her unwill- 
ingness to claim the new privileges of the new woman. But that is not 
by any means due to the lack of intelligence in her to appreciate the 
merits of the new forces set in motion in the realm of new womanhood. 
She has more intelligence than is suspected by her modern Western 
sister—an intelligence that sees through the new-fangled ideas of life 
and new propositions of woman's rights, in a twinkle, and disposes of 
them with a smile that expresses no opinion. The new ideas of woman's 
life and rights may he good, bad or indifferent, but they do not concern 
her; that may be the meaning of the smile. Her own ideas of woman's 
life, aspirations and privileges have 1 ntified with the breath of 


ization bombard 


eness, 


hecome iden t 
her being, with every point of her nature, with every corpuscle of the 
blood of her body, with the very essence of her mentality, and so it is 
impossib Ме for her not to live by them. 

‘What a hopelessly confirmed delusion!" some one may exclaim, 
but the exclaimer ought to ponder for a moment on the fact that the 
“delusion” has lasted all through the ages, has seen new-fangled philo- 
sophies of life rise up all through those ages to demolish it, only to be 
demolished themselves. The wonder of its vitality ought to grow on 
one to turn attention to its foundation and its beneficial effects on the 
lives of its "victimns." A little calm and unconceited investigation will 
clearly show that the old-world Hindoo woman's principles of ne are 
based on the Idea, of which this whole huge One Life called the Uni- 
verse or Nature is the materialized expression. 

Let us now see how the average Hindoo woman lives her daily life, 
for its picture, true and unvarnished, may afford food for reflection for 
many a deep-thinking Western mind. The moment she awakes in her 
bed, very eatly in the morning, she whispers the name of God and the 
name of saints and famous sacred women of the past and the names of 
holy rivers and pilgrimages. Then she noiselessly steals out of her 
room to greet the other women of the house who may be already up and 
about their morning duties of the household. If she has overslept her- 
self and is late in rising, she is ashamed of it, for a woman, unless she is 
sick, must get out of her bed and room with the early dawn. To linger 
in bed while others are up makes her blush to meet the others. Once 
out of her room, she washes her eyes, face and mouth with a few hand- 
fuls of water and forthwith busies herself with the household « juty allotted 
to her, such as sweeping some floors and, if the family cannot afford a 
maidservant, she joins the other female members of the family in wash- 
ing the metal dishes of the past night's dinner, "This is done quickly 
with ashes and earth and plenty of water. Then she turns her attention 
to other things that need adjusting. 
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whole bath from head to foot 


with powdered soap bark some pulse powder : 


, she takes off the oil en 


with many chants and boven ns to God 


do not use апу cleansing maternal for their body 


the Ganges water which purifies not only the body but the mind and th 
soul as well. In a Ganges bath she can only rub her body " long 
towel or with Ganges clay which has such cleansing properties in it 


that it even cures leprosy, and inany lepers get cured of their dread 
malady thereby. 

Bathing done, she wears a clean piece of cloth washed the 
previous in the cleanest water and dried in the sun. She then n 
poojá (worship) after saying her mantram 108 times either in a corner 
of her room kt pt sai red for the ' purpose of worship or in the sacred room 
of worship where the image of some Incarnation of God is kept and 
worshipped daily. Sandalwood paste, fresh, fragrant flowers d 
cense help her naturally devout mind into the attitude of worship which 
beginning with a scriptural formula, ends with a passionate, soul-stirring 
prayer to the Supreme Deitv, the All-pervading, All-seeing, All-knowing 
All-hearing One, the uttering even of whose Blessed Name robs thi 
human inind of its many sins. After this thrilling worship, she pros 
trates гері atedly before the Omnipotent God feeling His 1 
every fiber of her body. Thus the soul and mind аге fed and the whol: 
body entoned by fervent worship of God before the Hindoo wife engages 
he rself in her duti es towards man. 

She now sits on the floor to dress the vegetables for the morning 
meal. Potatoes, pumpkins, egg-plant, radishes, cauliflower or cabbage, 
and spinach, are all peeled and cut into pieces according to the requ 
ments of different dishes she has planned for the 
gers work with them on the blade of the large crescent-shaped vege 
table knife whose flat long handle she holds tightly pressed under her 
right leg while she is chatting gaily with other people who may be sit- 
ting around her. The dressed vegetables are then washed in « 
fresh water and piled up оп a large round metal salver and sent ( 
to the cook, if the family can afford one, 
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mestic events and politics of their own home and of neighbors, as women 
will every where, one of them opens the sacred Rámáyana or Mahábhára- 
ta, the two greatest holy histories of the world, and reads. Instantly 
the rest of the company are all attention and many weep in ecstacy of 
devotion over some of the passages, or some elderly woman of the house 
or from the neighborhood Cops in and recites a story from these sacred 
books or some Puránas, exciting the devotionalspirit of the congrega- 
tion. At four or five o'clock there may be an illuminating reciter or 
expositor of the sacred lore holding his recitations in a neighbor's house 
for days and months together, engaged by some pious lady or gentle- 
man for the spiritual benefit of all who may come to hear him, Seats 
are provided there for women behind curtains through which they can 
see the outer male assembly while the latter can only see them indis- 
tinctly. The preachers are generally practiced or eloquent orators, 
and actors to boot. They sway the mind of the hearers with pathetic 
delineations or "bring down the house" with some humorous episode 
acted up to nature. 

But now is the time for the second bath and the evening duties of 
the household. The Hindoo wife hastens home, her mind and heart 
filled with soul-vibrations awakened by the preacher, To say that the 
Hindoo wife's lot is miserable and lonely is а misrepre sentation born of 
ignorance or wilful lies of Christian missionaries and other Western 
writers, It is true that the Hindoo home is divided into two apart- 
ments, male and female. The women do not encroach upon the male 
apartments, nor do the men go into the female apartments except for 
necessity, meals and at night, for rest, The women in the zenana live 
by themselves the most of the day and the evening forming by themselves 
a woman’s club full of mirth, excitement and interesting features. They 
live in a world of their own, not only satisfied but generally proud of 
their lot. Home is practically controiled and queened over by the Hin- 
doo wife, and her husband makes her the queen of his heart and home 
because of her genuine love and devotion to him and his own folks. 
There are bad husbands and bad wives, too—what country has them 
not?—but the percentage is very small. І can boldly say that there are 
about 90 per cent happy homes in Hindoo India—w hat Western country 
can boast of this percentage? ‘True it is that the Hindoo wife worships 
her husband, who is her lover, father, brother, provider and protector, all 
inone, And yet she is considered by her husdand in every respect his 
equal; he calls her his '"ardhángini"—other half. But this claim of 
equality the Hindoo woman, through the instinct of her all-surrender- 
ing love, never cares to put forward. As Miss Margaret Noble, the only 
Western woman who has lived among Hindoo women, remarks in her 
renowned book, The Web of Indian Life—‘But who talks of a vulgar 
equality, asks the Hindoo wife, when she may have instead the unspeak- 
able blessedness of offering worship?” 

And such worship cannot fail to compel adoration of her from her 
husband. The Hindoo husband's adoration of his wife is not only sin- 
сеге but spiritual, for a Hindoo wife is first of all her husband's spiritual 
partner in life. And in this respect she is the senior partner, for into 
her hands is entrusted the care of the spiritual welfare of the home and 
the management of the periodical religious ceremonies—half a dozen 
ceremonies, on an average, per month—by the help of the family priest. 
Тһе Hindoo home is a monastic temple of which the Hindoo wife is 
high priestess. Her genuine natural interest in her religion affords her 
an ecstatic happiness which her Western sister may well envy, She is 
a mystic, living and believing in all the facts of the spiritual realm all 
through her life. 


The Hindoo wife is a fragrant, full-blown flower of old-world woman- 
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THE BABA IN THE WEST 


BY BABA BHARATI 
CHAPTER V. 


The Characteristics of John Bull. 
IN ORDER to demonstrate that the Engl 
principles of my special geology 


and motion, I have got only to find these three elements, by means o 


ish soil, according to the 


is a mysterious mixture of air, 


les т h not + f 44 4 - 1 +h А е n 
analysis, in the constitution of its best product, the Englishn 


it is proved Jut а Baba's system of 


lan, ant 
analysis 1s bound to be more 
psychological than chemical, and its results more of an inductive than 
a deductive nature. Following the effect to the cause, therefore, I 
have discovered that, if indeed I am not wholly blind, the last-named 


element is to be found first of all in all Englishmen. 


JOHN BULL IS MOTION. 


John Bull, then, is— motion, Start not, Uncle Sam, jump not over 
me; you have no reason to, if you hear me first. 
clusive monopoly, although I admit that you own three-fourths of the 
world's motion in your lank, nervous, bony body. When I come to 
talk of you I will render unto you your full dues, and figure out your 
appropriation of motion. Meanwhile John Bull's motion is by no means 
negligible for mention, from a philosophic Hindoo’s point of view. The 
little Jap, by the way, is about to outstrip you in your vaunted quick- 
ness— so look out! 

John Bull himself may deny any other description of him, but cer- 
tainly he may not grumble or be scandalized to һе called—motion. 
Look around you in the streets; everyone is hurrying. People here 
never walk, they hurry. They are always in a mighty hurry when 
moving, as if the world is just on the point of coming to an end and they 
are hurrying to save themselves. Look at their limbs. The legs do 
not seem to be made of flesh, such elasticity of step is only possible with 
India rubber; their hands swing like sharp-swinging spring pendulums. 
To business or to pleasure they never forget to trot off,—if they had four 
legs they would gallop. At home or out of it, at office or in the study, 
slowness of movement is detestable. Haste, haste, as if life depends 
upon haste. 

When the legs are shelved for rest—and the legs of the cab-horse 
in “Pickwick” deserved less rest than the modern Englishman's—the 
hands work for both. An Englishman’s hands work as fast as magic, 
if not as lightning. It is his mind that moves his limbs—his mind which 
is concentrated motion. But what is wonderful in this seemingly mad 
motion in and about an Englishman is its method. However great the 
hurry, its action is methodical, like clockwork.  Hurrying in the East 
is almost synonymous with "slapdash;" hurry in England is speed 
sandwiched between precision and regularity condensed. Thinking or 
speaking, writing, working or moving, an Englishman will take ten 
minutes where a Hindoo may take an hour; although it may be doubted 
if the ten minutes’ work is as perfect as the hour's. Motion here has 
made a slave of time—an hour may be made to yield a day; a day, à 
month. 


Motion is not your ex- 


HIS OTHER FOODS. 
But what is the mystery of John Bull's quickness of motion? Сс is 
to be found in his food. Not in his national roast beef, which befogs 
his brain, but the food that he takes through his lungs and eyes, as 
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A MACHINE-MADE MACHINE. 


“The man I don't know” said a famous Hindoo philanthropist on 
being pressed for the shortest definition of a gentleman. All his lif 
this good and great man had befriended people with his n id it 
fluenct enever f aled to, but everv one of these he used 
to complain, had returned his extreme па with aggressive in- 
gratitud: Failing to be a confirmed misanthrope, he tinued his 
services to distressed humanity, o ro W id 
then by some sweeping sarcasm at 1 odnie 
in mankind. This occurred to me a і truggle to 
define in the fewest words the inner d a grudge o 


a grievance against him, my task would have been easy enough, and 1 
I would, perhaps, have been immortalized for the best spiced epigram 
in which I could paint him, But painting being not in my line, and 


failing to possess the requisite modicum or grievance to pro- 
cure the spice to inspire the epigram, n ‹ en to have him 
kodaked in my own Oriental fashion ilt is the barest outline 
process block. John Bull, inside and out, is a machine-made machine. 


CAST-IRON MOULD OF MIND. 
A machine-made machine may 
and yet it need not. Its meaning 
mind, and the Englishman is the En 
thoughts, notions and ideas, and t 
inborn and acquired Eng 
parts and principles 


man So far the na 
it may hold good for all races of mankind. With the Englishman how 
ever, 1t is a veritable specialty His eeneral thoughts, notions and ideas 
being too much accustomed to move in strictly stereotyped grooves, 
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as far from free от original. The average Englishman has 
him some rules of life and some views of circumstances wh 
bv force of blind adoption, and the habit has gr hai 


scarcely think and act for himself when a specia 
artificially arranged mind and brain 'Oh, has he been 

Then, he deserves no sympathy, I have nothing to do with him," says 
an aver: member of the intellectual or the middle or the higher work- 


ing class, and is forthwith angry with the man of the little lie who seeks 
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his help. Pleading circumstances is of no avail; for tears he has no 
sight; for plaintive cry for mercy he is deaf. The unfortunate 


object 


of his displeasure may be a 1 gon of virtues in al 
cept in respect f that « m ial “white lie.' 
to brand hin sal pe ind all the gates of the pe 
lish heart are barred to 1 forever. This is only one of thousands of 
instan es of many kinds, s J out to show how the ethical train of 
lish thought “run on railroads alone 
JOHN BULL BUSINESS MAN. 
The reason for this narrow-grooved volition of the Eng! 
not far to seek. He is too b me ani 
after the monev-making is finished for to 


bout anything that does not concern his t 


a 

business is first and foremost, and pleasure afterwards 
Pleasure he has named relaxation from business, whicl 
his odd No wonder the Englishman is the best 


world has ever produced 

In course of business he stumbled upon the sovereigt 
which has made him rich, and which he grips with a tenacity 
despair of the leech—another chief characteristic of John, his oi 
ing the leech in gripping and grabbing other peoples' lands and 
without the least shadow of a claim. Не has made it his business 
has grown thereby in material goods. Only, business narrows if 


actually kills imagination, which John Bull lacks i: n his mental cons 


tion. Imagin: tion he Ее nerally runs down as “тоб.” “Does Hag it 
pay?" he asks. "'Yes, it does," replie: s the novelist. "It paid 
thousand powids for my last piece." "Ah, but you forget, my 1 
is the ready rejoinder, "vou had to dish it up to our taste to refresh our 
muddled brains for business, a sort of pick-me-up, you know. It was 
made to the order of business people, for business people, by a business- 
like author. That’s all right; that’s business, not imagination Aa 
try your hand at pure imagination, and however sublime its though it 
and flights, we shall promptly put you on bread and cheese, see 

Thus the English. mind is too matter-of-fact at prese nt to allow 
higher imagination and philosophy to plough its hard soil into a sm 
garden of transcendental intellectualism. 


LADY PAGET ON REINCARNATION. 


The doctrine of reincarnation may be with us a jest or a pretty spec- 
ulation; but it passes as the deep wisdom of the East, which, according 
to Lady Paget, who writes of it in the Nineteenth Century, is not alone 
the kernel of all its philosophies, but is also the inspiration of all its great 
achievements. Lady Paget is herself a believer in reincarnation 

In the history of the race come periods when men demand, in the 
Miltonic phrase, that there be some attempt "to justify the ways of God 
toman." Reincarnation is supposed to supply such a justification, that 
is supposed by its believers to supply it. 

Reincarnation interferes with no religion, as Lady Paget writes, 

“Reincarnation is not a religion, as many think. It is simply the dis 
covery of a fact which gives a cle arer, deeper insight into religion, and 
into all the unseen springs of life.’ 

The possibility that reincarnation may be a fact is by no means 
shocking to philosophic western thought. Plato based his celebrated 
argument for the immortality of the soul upon the evidences of existence 
previous to birth, and it cannot be denied that he who concedes an after 

life is not in position to deny absolutely a before life. 
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Intellectua] Training Poison. 

Bv example and precept, the India 
mothers, when children, to be spiri 1 
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to them, and spiritual truths are instilled into the voung mi 
age. It may seem strange to western people how it 
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Most Latest Poems, are now published in a dainty little 
volume. “Меуу Thought Pastels” lovely for Christmas 
and for every day inspiration. Price 50c, postpaid. 

Most of these poems were written for THE NAUTILUS 
the New Life Magazine which Mrs. Wilcox sends to her 
friends and those who need a word of help or cheer. 


published and edited by Elizabeth and William Н 
The Nautilus ' Tow ne, aided by an unequalled corps of splendid 


riters as follows 


EDWIN MARKHAM ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER ЕРТЕ ROSSLYN 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX ELEANOR KIRK R. G. LATSON, M. D. 
FLOYD S, WILSON FLOLENCE MORSE KINGSLEY SALVERA NO 

HENRY WOOD PROF. EDGAR L. LARKIN GRACE MAC GOWAN COOKE 


And many others. 


It is the belief of its readers th: at The Nautilus is the top notch magazine, and growing 
with every number. They say itis Bright, Breezy, Pure and Practical, Redolent of Hope 
and Good Cheer, The Power for Good t that has set thousands of lives in happier, more 
useful lines. 


The Nautilus, Subscription price, per year - - $1.00 
New Thought Pastels, Mrs. Wilcox “a aX 80 
$1.50 


Our price if you order now, just $1.00 for the two. You will be delighted with both 
This is a trial subscription offer that you can't afford to ignore. 
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comprehensive collection of the works of Swami Vivekananda hitherto published. It contains, 
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INDIAN TALES 
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